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THE EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES OF HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING 


Table of Contents 


PART ONE 
Meaning of Educational Qutcomes and of the Elements which make them Controlling. 


Chapter I. Education. 


Knowledge as "education" as distinct from knowledge as 


"lea 
Definition of "education", 


Chapter II. Education Objective. 


Use of this term. 
Importance of the control outcomes of each objective. 


@ Chapter IIIf, A Form of Control. — 


Definition. 
Each form defined through its distinguishing suggestiveness 
and its distinguishing method, 


Ghapter IV. Control Elements. 


Definition. 
Justification of control elements as distinct from each 


other by their distinguishing suggestiveness and 
distinguishing methods. 


Chapter V. CGontrolling Outcome, or Ultimate Outcome. 


PART TWO 
Chapter VI. Educational Objectives in High School Music. 


Chapter VII. Existing Phases of High School Music. 


Music geht jos - Vocal Ensemble - Chorus - 
Theory & Practice - Harmony - Instrumental Ensemble. 
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, PART THREE 
gis Controlling Educational Qutcomes as Applied in High School Music Teaching, 


»d Chapter VIII. Impression Control. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


Chapter IX. the Control Elements under Impression Control. 


1. Sensings. | 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods, 


MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
SENSING AESTHETIC BEAUTY AND HISTORICAL FACT. 


A. Where the feeling exists. 
: Counterbalance 
(ob) Analysis 
(e) Discrimination 


B. Where the feeling is lacking. 
(a) Realization 
4 Imitation | 
Imagination 
2.  Realizations. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
MEANING OF "LEADING MOTIVES" IN WAGNERIAN MUSIC DRAMA. 


(a) Immediate personal revived or assembled 
experiences Br situations. 

od Selective realization 

@) Avoidance of distracting influence. 


3. Attitudes. 
Distinguishing Buggestiveness - Distinguishing eanes 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE. (ORCHESTRA) 

A CONTROLLING FEELING THAT ORCHESTRA SUCCESS AS WELL 


AS INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON LOVE AND LMYALTY 
TOWARDS SCHOOL AND ORCHESTRA. 


(a) Definite centering. - 
hd Emotionalizing. 
(c) Avoidance of emotional lessening methods. 


4. Motives. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE. (ORCHESTRA) 
THE AWARDING OF GOLD AND SILVER SCHOOL INSIGNIZ PINS. 
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6. Standards. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods, 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC COURSES. 

20 FIT THE STUDENT FOR A RICHER, FULLER LIVING, BY 
ELEVATING HIS STANDARDS AND THUS ATTUNE HIM TO HIS 
ENVIRONMENT. 


Chapter X. Vocabulary Control. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness + Distinguishing Methods. 


Chapter XI. The Control Elements under Vocabulary Control. 


1. Conspicuous Labels. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
A GRAND OFPBRA PERFORMANCE. 


2. Words readily Retainable through their Form. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


A: ane MUSIG APPRECIATION 
ey "?IME" IN MUSIC NOMENCLATURE. 


3. Memorized General Terms and Words Assembled under them. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
MUSICAL FORM. 


4. Locations Suggestive of many Words. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


5. Word Suggesters and Practice in their Use. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION | 
WORDS REFERRING TO DYNAMICS. 
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Chapter XII. Variation Control. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Methods. 


a XIII. The Control Elements under Variation Control. 
1. Temporary Experiences. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Method. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
“HOME SWEET HOME". 


(a) Watched Experience 
P Related Experience 

|} Impressive Bxperience 
ig Selected Experience 
(e) Timed Experience 


2 Specifically Suggestive Ideas 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness + Distinguishing Method. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
IMPORTANCE OF THE BRIDGE ON STRING INSTRUMENTS 


' (a) Preparation 
(b) Presentation 
(c) Association 


5. Memorized General Ideas and Associations under them. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness ~ Distinguishing Method. 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN "FOLK SONG" AND 
ORGANIZED MUSIC? 

(a) Collection 
(b) Gomparison 
(e) Correction. 


4. Permanent Locations and Associations located in them. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness - Distinguishing Method. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 

"THE TWO STREAMS" = GLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC MUSIC. 
5.Variation Suggesters and Practice in their Use. 

Distinguishing Suggestiveness <- Distinguishing Method. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
THE “SOFT AND LOUD" 
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Habit and System Control. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness = Distinguishing Method. 
under Habit and System Control. 


1. Habits specifically useful in themselves. 
3} Definitions (sequence in meaning); 
{b) Quotations (sequence in form) — 


(c) Abilities, skills and procedures (sequence in 
practice) 


2. Habits peculiarly essential to other forms of control 
Se EBabits cormon.. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE (ORCHESTRA) 
[RE VALUE OF PHE HIGH SCHOOL ORGHESTRA IN DEVELOPING 
HABIT AND SYSTEM, 


Chapter XVI. Transfer Control. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness 


The Educational Outcomes of High “chool Music Teaching 
prove generally favorable conditions to Bransfer,. 
: 
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QF HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING 


PART ONS. 


Chapter I. Education. 


Knowledge as “education" as distinct from knowledge as 
"learning" or objectively organized knowledge, is the conscious 
retention by the individual of some experience, which suggests 
something strongly enough and permanently enough to control his 
future conduct or behavior. 


"ducation" is, therefore, the retention of any experience, 


- eonseious or unconscious, which permanently enough and strongly 
enough suggests some form of control. Sharp distinction mst 
continually be made between knowledge as learning organized 
gbjectively as regards the individual learner; and knowledge 
whieh is education, because it is subjective knowledge known and 
retained by an individual learnor and permanently suggesting a 
@ontinuing control of him or by him. 


# "An Analysis of Education as Conduct Control" by Dr. A. D. Yooun. 
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Ghapter II. Education Objective 


The term “educative objective" recently so much opposed 
beeause of its continual confusion with conduct outcomes or 
substitution for them, should be used to indicate only the 
logically analyzed ends objective to the individual learner, 
which education makes suggestive of their useful outcomes in 
conduct control. 

For example, obedience to law is a general education ob- 
jective which can be analyzed into subordinate objectives in- 
cluding all sorts of logical divisions and subdivisions, such as 
limited and unlimited obedience, obedience to particular kinds of 
laws, stc. 7 

These eblectives are rightly named because they are apsenhsve 
to the individual, until through his retention of experiences so 
-selected and taught that they strongly enough suggest such outcomes 
as continuing control, he can be obgectively judged as obedient to 
law. 

Obviously the most fundamental thing to know about a particular 


education objective is what such contrel outcomes are, 
Chapter III. A Form of Control. 


One of the five general controls differing from cach other 
in the means through which control is exercised, and the methods 


through which it is assured. 
Limiting the classification of controls to forms whieh differ 


only in what makes them controlling and the method through which 


(7) 


control is brought about, avoids merely logical or psychological 
distinctions which would prevent the overlappings and interdepen- 
dencies of the control forms which economize method and make control 
more probable, 

Ideals and standards are logically different, but the same 
method mist be used in making them controlling. 0n the other hand, 
prejudices, atmosphere, beliefs, etc. must all be developed as 
attitudes. 

Each form of control is, therefore, defined through its 
distinguishing suggestiveness and its distinguishing method. 


Chapter IV. Control Elements 


The controls under a particular form of control which are 
elements in it, because they all exercise the same general form 
of control and are in general developed by @ common method; but 
must be distinguished from each other as separate control elements, 
because they are markedly different as well as similar, both in 
their mode of control and in methods of assuring it. 

Control elements, also, like control forms, are justified as 


distinct from each other by their distinguishing suggestiveness 


as control, and their distinguishing method of developing it. 


Chapter V. Controlling Outcome or 
Ultimate Outcome 


The particular control element or elements through which any 


education objective finally exercises its control. 
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For examphe, love is finally and generally controlling as an 
4 attitude; bravery or independence as standards or habits. "Ultimate" 


outcome is another term which has been used to indicate this. It 


does not necessarily suggest in itself outcomes in conduct or conduct 


control; while "controlling" outcome throws the emphasis upon the 
idea of a control element through which the objective is made most 


generally. controlling. : 
PART TWO 


Chapter VI. Educational Objectives in High School Music 


The question is sometimes asked: 
“Why does music occupy such an important place in the modern high 
school curriculum? : 
Does it meet with real educational objectives for which we are 
, striving in education?" 

“# “Education, and in a peculiar way and degree secondary 
education, mist aim at social intelligence, social disposition, 
social efficiency and social habit."##* 
sete To rit the individual for a richer, fuller living, ~ to attune 
him to his environment, would have to include the following: 

(1) To awaken the individual to the beauties of the world 
in whieh he lives; 

(2) To give him a store of experiences that will enrich 

: his whole life; : 

(3) To furnish him a channel for self-expression}; 

(4) Bo elevate the moral sentiments and release the 
mental powers; ) 

(5) To make the individual a useful social factor gaining 
happiness in contributing to the happiness of others; 

Sseemerinsaas aes acs, Seeing Seyprcontary Boweatiee’ 29 oes, ap 
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(6) To give him a greater appreciation of the part that 
his own country has played and is to play in the 
cultural development of the race and to spur him on 
to do his part toward the contribution of the future; 

(7) To give him a greater understanding of and sympathy 
for the culture of other nations; 

(8) To train the individual for the worthy use of his 
iegisure time. 7 

(9) To train him to earn a living. 


Chapter VII. Existing Phases of High Sehool Musie. 


What phases of music education are open to the pursuit of 
High School students? 


(1) Music Appreciation. 
This course is one into which every one can enter 
whether or not he has volce, creative-ability or 
technical ability. Without an intelligent foundational 
understanding of music itself all other superstructures 
of music education that we may build are as a Tower of 
Babel. 

(2) Voeal Ensemble and Chorus. 

Here self-expression through singing, the most natural 
and beautiful of all musical expression, is offered. 

(3) Theory and Practice - Harmony, 
While a student is learning to sing he should also 


learn to express his musical thoughts in writing and 
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thus develop the creative instinct which is latent 
> in all. It should be thought no more unnatural for 
one to express musical ideas in writing than literary 


ideas. 


(4) Instrumental Ensemble, 
The culminating phase in music education should be 
self-expression through means of an instrument, which 
is more "durable" than the voice and capable of greater 


technical expression. 


Using the sontont of the High School Music Courses, it is 
the purpose of this portion of the thesis to concretely illustrate 
the five forms of control (controlling outcomes), including their 
respective control elements, resulting from the five forms of 


retention. 
P 


PART THREE 


Lied in High School Music Teaching 


Educational Outcomes as Ap) 


Chapter VIII. Impression Gontrol. 


The first of the five forms of control, "impression control", 
is the control which can result from sensationally or emotionally 
impressive knowledge or experience, and is the only outcome from 
forgotten knowledge and experience. 


7) Its distinguishing suggestiveness must be a sensation or a 
feeling pe rmanent enough and strong enough to exercise a continuing 
control. 

(11) 
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The methods of developing it which make it differ from other 
forms of control are: cumulative instruction and cwmlative 


experience. 
Gumilative instruction is a cumulative development of the 


feeling through a continual repetition or recall by means of instrue- 
gion, of the strongest sensational or emotional experiences which 
result in it. 

Cumulative experience is the temporary development through 
either life or instruction, which in the absence of further instruce- 
tion may cumulatively strengthen itself, as the result of the ten= 
dency of any feeling once part of an experience to repeat itself 


every time the experience occurs, | ° 
Chapter IX. The Control Elements under Impression Control, 


The control elements under impression control are: sensings, 
realizations, attitudes, motives and standards. 
1. Sensings. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 
Accustomed sensations and feelings, which control conduct 
without conscious reason. 
Distinguishing Methods: 
Develop their control through feelings already existent 


or in relationship to such feelings, or as feelings which 
do not yet exist. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
SENSING AESTHETIG BEAUTY AND HISTORICAL FACT 


Ae Feeling Existing: 
(a) Gounterbalance. 


(Existing wrong instincts or sensings mist be counter 
balanced By Often enough repeated right feelings). | 


ina 
Fai 


eg 
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abe | 
One cannot expect a student in a short time to acquire 


a sensing of every aesthetic beauty and historical fact, 


when great artists, theorists and stidents of literature have 
spent their entire lives studying the subject and yet are 


always ready to admit ignorance in many fields of music. 

If you wish to teach the history of music more than 
incidentally, give a course in that subject. When you 
teach appreciation, teach the pupils to appreciate music. 
That can only be done by letting them hear music and then — 
pointing out certain beauties. Keep constantly before you, 
then, the one prime purpose of the course; to teach the 
youth how to listen to music - good or bad « with a higher 
degree of veal intelligence. 

Following the performance of a work new to you, did 
you ever say, "I would Like to hear that piece again before 


‘passing judgment upon it?" Yet, hundreds of teachers, in 


and out of public schools, expect a group of students to 
listen to a Bach fugue or a Beethoven sonata and at first- 
hearing experience all the intellectual delights or emotion- 
al thrills, as the case may be, of a seasoned concert goer. 


(bd) Analysis. 
(The analysis of a complex sensing into its 
components, and enough repetition of the feeling 
involved in each component) 


Give a short talk on the comparison of poetry and 
musie as regards metre and rythm. Give a msical illustra- 


tion which emphasizes that point. Then point out the fact 


“uae “Qn BZeaching Appreciation" - The Music Bulletin- Dec. 19zz 


R.R.Shrewsbury, Musical Director at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
(13) 
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that melody is also present and illustrate with the same 
composition, 


This one number, if properly selected, will also 


suffieeto show the presence of harmony, various tonalties, 


dynamic contrasts etc., always taking one point at a time, 
After showing in one single selection these features which 
give the work its aesthetic charm, then is time enough to 
set forth a new number and ask the pupils to discover for 
themselves these same things. 
(c) Discrimination. : 
(Discrimination between inereasingly less differ- 
ent sensations or feelings, with a view to more 
delicate sensings ) 
We are now ready to acquaint the pupils with the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, contrasting tone colors, program 


and absolute music, forms, opera, oratorio ete.. When that 


is done, we may approach the subject of "style" of the 


Classical, romantic, modern and futuristic schools with some 
degree of benefit. 

Jean-Aubrey, writing for the Christian Seience 
Monitor of September 30th, 1922, asks, " Why are not young 
listeners, once they have become familiar with a half dozen 
composers, accustomed to appreciate marked differences that 
distinguish one from another, arid that not only by argpments 
and mere biographical and historical considerations, but by 


repeated hearings, by the direct sensation of the particular 


melodic line that marks each great composer?" 


(14) 


, 


M. Aubrey here raises two cobpe denn and answers them, 
Should one dwell upon the works of single composers? How s 
should one show the differences between various composers? 
Note that M. Aubrey says that one should study the histori- 
cal and biographical material concerning a certain composer 
after the pupil has become familiar with actual composhtions 
of that composer. A point of contact must be established. 
Play the work, point out its beauties,and then show what 
features are characteristic of certain creative minds, 

How many teachers make the great error of talking at 
great length about a man before exhibiting his contributions 
to the art! It is the message which has made the man live, 
not the man whe has caused the music to be held in esteem. 
Essayists on Deethoven, the man, have always been most chari- 
table. With our present social standards, it is doubtful 
whether many of us would welcome the man in our homes to-day. 
But the composer $ There is another question. , 
| The magnificent works of Beethoven are worthy of such 
detailed study. When you have given them that attention, then 
tell of the mans; place him in the calendar of the world's 
events$ name him the first of the world's great romanticists, 


and tell all the stories about him which show that after all 


he was a mortal man who breathed forth devine art. 
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Be. Feeling Lacking: 
(b) #Hrre Realization. 


> ( Clearly developed, this will certainly 
result in the feeling) . 


Sensing arsthetic beauty and historical fact demands 
realization on the part of the pupil. Suppose the pupil prefers 
the Sousa March to Beethoven. 

This case is most illuminating since he is expressing 
an honest preference, based on his own perceptions, however 
crude these may be. tie is in a far healthier state aestheti- 
cally than the snob or " highbrow " who slavishly follows 
authority or fashion, or the vedant who develops his brain 
at the expense of his pereeptions. The student must refine 
his perceptions while keeping them honest. “If he ean do this 
he will find his opinions gradually approaching the consemsus 
of best taste. This is not because he knows it is considered 
the best ( which would be gnebbishnsss ) but because tt results 
from the kind f eenethtvencss that he is developing in himself 
up to the limit of his native capacity. 

After listening to Sousa's march and Beethoven's march 
many times, the pupil will report that while Sousa's march seem, 
more " catehy " and easier to grasp at first, Beethoven's 
seems to have a more varied beauty that is not exhausted in 
many hearings and reaches altogether to a profounder level in 
the student's heart. Then at last, and only then, has he listen: 
ed actively with his ears, his heart and his mind, distinguish- 
ing, discriminating , and analyzing for himself; then nly has 
he appreciated and it makes his whole conception of life expand. 


clear and deepen. 


| senate ™ Prom Song to Symphony "= D.G.Mason. 
" Bostons Oliver Ditson Company. 
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Realization results from a sort of climb, laborigus 
but exhilirating, up the mountain of art from the simplest 
and most primibive types like the folksong to the most 
complex and elaborate, such as symphonies. Each pupil can 
climb only by his own activity, there is no riding on the 
shoulders of others. Each has limits set upom him by his 
nature beyond which he cannot go, and it is no discredit to 
him to stop where his honest opinion holds him. Each, unless 
he is a sneb, frankly likes all that lies below his own level, 
as Brahms, the greatest modern master of the symphony, delighte 
in folk songs, gipsy dances, and the waltzes of Strauss. Only 
the snobs end highbroews try to live in their opinions beyond 
the income, so to speak, of their perceptions, and thus belong 
to the only thoroughly despicable and ridiculous class, that 
ef the vulgar rich. 

Various and sundry materials are needed to result in 
realization, fhe ideal condition is to have at one's beck and 
call artists who will play and sing at any time what is 
desired. This is the most expensive and impractical manner of 
meeting this condition. 

The instructor should have at hand a blackboard making 
frequent use of it, giving complete information on each illus- 
tration . He should play the piano well and have a large 
reportoire, If he can sing, or play an orchestral instrument, 
so much the better. A good phénograph with a large assortment 
of the very best records, each selected to illustrate a number 
of different things, will prove of infinite value. 
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( b) Imitation. 


’ ( " Customary ways of expressin feelings are 
imitated until the feelings accompany their 


expression. " William James. ) 

> eee Even when words and plots are lacking, music may be 
distinctively descriptive or narrative in its character. 
The episodes of daily life are suggested in the world's 
lullabies ( see especially the Chopin Berceuse and that 
of Grieg ), romances, serenades ( literally “evening Songs" 
but indicating always the wooing of a lover, which Moskowski , 
Chaminade, Drdla and Rachmaninoff have all celebrated melodi. 
ously), hunting, beating and pastoral pieces, and religious 
musics ( A Barcarolle is strictly a boat song. If you know 
Offenbach's,try the two by Rubinstein and finally Chopin's.) 


Nature calls out loud for musical description and > 


imitation. We have brook, river, sea, mountain and forest 
} , pieces. Every song-bird, is fittingly idealizedi( For example 
the Glinka-Balakireff version of The Lark, as well as 
Leschetizky's Two Larks and other bird music).Mac Dowell's 
Woodland Sketches are simple but picturesque, and the 
various seasons of the year have all had their musical devo- 
tees. | 
Night and the moon inevitably inspire music, and the 
Chopin Nocturnes alone would be a monument to this seductive 
influence. 
Liszt's familiar Liebestraum,No.3, is really a nocturne. 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata is beautiful, but it has nothing 
’ to do with moonlight, so far as the composer was concerned. 
| Listen however, to Debussy's Glaire de Lune, as played by a 
good pianist ! 
sutue " The Common Sense of Music " - Sigmund Spaeth. Pp. 317, 318. 
: (18) 
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All the Rhapsodies of the world are obviously mood - 
pieces, and the Liszt HKhapsodies, written with the help 
> | of Hungarian folk music are the most popular ones. 
. Dehnanyi, another Hungarian, has followed in his steps with 
original Rhapsodies, and Brahms again contributes his share 
of the great examples. | 

Fritz Kreisler's little violin pieces are all significant 
of familiar moods, particularly his Liebesfreud and Liebesleid, 
depicting the joys and eeriens of love, while his Caprice 
Viennois sums up all the insouciance of the typical Viennese, 

When the student has arrived at an appreciation of the 
symphonies, the great choral works and the chamber music of 
the master composers, he will grasp the abatract significance 
instinctively, even while he is feeling an intellectual 
admiration for their perfection of outline, when a symphonic 
masterpiece arouses his emotions at the same time that it 
stirs his reasoning faculties, you may be sure that he“belongs"” 
so far as music culture is concerned. 

(ce) Imagination 

( Feelings are imagined until they are reall 

felt. 

’ Prom actual Nature to the imaginery land of elves and 
fairies is but a step, and here again music finds a wealth of 
enticing material. Mendelssohn's Overture to Midsummer Night's 
Dream is a classic of this type, and he also wrote a Scherzo 
of fairy-like charm. The piano is the logical interpreter of 
such music, for a light touch can make it absolutely realistic. 

’ 3 ( Look up Mac Dowell's Witches’ Dance in addition to the 


general run of supernatural suggestions. 


(19) 


Stories as well as pictures may be translated into 
music, as witness the Peer Gynt of Grieg, the Danse ilacabre 


of Saint-Saéns, Mac Dowell's Scoteh Poem, the Ballads of 
Chopin, and the Edward of Brahms. 

Ravel in his Jeu d' Eau gives a continuous descrip-~- 
tion of the play of a fountain, and Debussy's Afternoon of a 
Faun follows quite closely a poem by Mallarné, 


%. Realizations. 
: Distinguishing Suggestiveness! ; 
Feelings of familiarity for the most useful or distinguish- 


: ing part or phase of anything, which come with the conscious- 
ness that one has previously experienced it. 
Distinguishing Methods: 
Develop the realization through:- 
(a) Immediate personal, revived or assembled experiences 
or situations; 


(b) Selective realization , centering the experience and 


the resulting feeling or reality upon the character- 
istics which will make the realization most useful, 
Note:- Eliminate, postpone or weaken all distracting 
realizations until the characteristic is made 
real. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION . 
MEANING OF “ LEADING MOTIVES " IN WAGNERIAN MUSIC DRAMA. 


(a) Immediate personal revived or assembled experiences 
or situations. 


) | Ask the students whether, while in a moving picture theatre, 
‘ . they have ever noticed how the piaho, orchestra or organ music 
* matches " the picture's action, thoughts, ideas and personali- 
ties. Ba 
(20) 
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prepared the audience for a particular situation or emp 


Tas "heen thane” ylaged ant ve-played, fuienever the 
pituation denanis it) cay mma In the same manner, 
the * incidental music ” of the once popular melo-dramas, 


the situation being presented. This the entrance of the villian 
oe was the pursuit of a thief, or a “horse 

» taking place “off stage", were emphasized vy a lively 
gallop moverent on the part of the orchestra. 

Death scones were made more impressive through the soft 

niment of “iearts and Plowers" or the “Flewer Song". 
spoken to euch an accompaniment gripped the audience. 

To-day, on the radio, we cannet fail to notice how much 

wid, add additional interest te 


the recital of such works as " Evangeline ¥ , "The Ancient tarin - 
*" Beots" and other gripping pooms. It just seoms to place the 
radio audience in the proper mood and lend an appropriate atmosp 
to the subject matter of the poom. — | 


ent persons making up the audience 
"Lights Oat" ‘or all soldiers in bivouac. To others, it would 
allegoricaliy represent the termination of earthly oxistence,- 
Death. To another group it would recall to min@ the last honors : 
accorded the veteran soldier or sailor at the grave. , 
Therefore, the effect of "taps" upon an audience woul 
depend largely upon where it was originally heard by the differs - 
people making up the audionee. rs 
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Development: 


Recall to the students’ minds, that composers up until 
the time of Wagner, had used the "motive" (the final charac- 


teristic part of a work of art out of which the same develops). 


Wagner, however, in his masic dramas, revolutionized the 
function of music in opera. He considered music drama and 
interpretation of equal importance. This led to the invention 
of the "Leading Motive" - guiding theme. This is an ever 
recurring “motive” of rythmic and melodic nature, which under 
the situation when it first appeared, contains a peculiar 
significance, whenever it again appears and awakens a memory 
of that situation. = 

(b) Selective Realization 


We are now ready to center the pupil's experience upon 

characteristics that will make the realization most useful, 

Let us study “Das Rheingold", As illustrative material let 

us use the libretto of this opera, piano rolls, talking machine 
records, and the blackboard, | . 

Qutline how Wagner found the material for his colossal 
project in the Sagas of Northern Mythology; how he welded dis- 
connected legends into a logically developed and unified whole, 
eliminating what was irrelevant to his purpose and emphasizing 
the important parts of his narrative to give to the mass of 
incident, life and power of action leading to overpowering 
climaxes. | | 

Show how “Das Rheingold", which is the prologue to the 
cycle "fhe Ring" introduces us to supernatural beings of Norths 
ern Mythology. 

(22) 
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Wotan, the chief of the gods; 
Fricka, his spouse, who like Juno, was the guardian of 
domestic virtue; 


Loge, the god of Flame, crafty and cunning; 


 ‘Freia, the goddess of Youth and Beauty; 


Donner and Proh, her brothers; 
Fasolt and Fafner, the giants; 
Alberich and Mime, the Nibelungs; 
Woglinde, Wellgunde and Floszhilde, who guarded the 
treasure in the depths of the Rhine; 
Erda, the goddess of primeval wisdom, who later .bore 
the nine valkyries. | 
Play by hand on the piano the following motives: 
Motive of the Rhine - 
Motive of the Rhine daughters - 
Rheingold motive - 2 | 
Rheindaughters shout of triumph - 
Motive of the Ring - 
Walhalla Motive - - 
Fricka Motive - 
Freia Motive ~- 
Flight Motive - 


Giant Motive = 


Motive of Eternal Youth - 

Lege Motive - 

Magie Fire Motive - 

Nibelungen Motive - 

Motive of the Tarnhelmet - 
(23) 


Hotive of the Rising Hearé - 
» Motive of the Surse - 
Motive of the Nibelungen's Hatred - 
Erda Motive - 
Rainbow Motive - 
Sword Motive - 


Next feature the Overture and portions of the Opera. 
Get the Students to "listen" for the several motives, 
(c) Avoidance of Distracting Influences. 


Teachers must avoid producing distracting influences that 
may arise from an overdose of legends and sagas, descriptions 
of characters, their dress, dwelling places, manners and 

; customs, etc. etc. 

Just as did Wagner, the teacher should confine himself 

to the subject at hand. 


3S. Attitudes. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 
Feelings about something or toward something, permanent 
enough to be continuing controls of conduct, If they are 


to become usefully controlling attitudes and continuing 


controls, in addition to the methods necessary to develop 
them as sensings, realizations, ete., they must be definite~- 
: dy and permanently centered upon the thing about which or 


? | towards which the feeling is to be developed. 


(24) 
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‘There must be definite centering upon memorized 


useful ideas of already existing feelings; or the emotion- 
> alizing of an already existing idea through eumlatively 
building up tseful feelings about some especially emotional 
experience memorized in its most emotional form and used 
as an emotionalizing center. 
Distinguishing Method: 
The building up of strong enough useful feelings about the 
things which should be made emotionally controlling because 
they have the greatest range and recurrence in life; the 
definite centering of already existing strong feelings upon 
useful ideas; in both cases by allusions, preparatory 
appreciation lessons or other methods, which avoid the 
lessening of emotion or its_confused centering likely to 


, result from moralizing, premature analysis and discrimination 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE (ORCHESTRA) 

A GONTROLLING FEELING THAT ORCH“STRA SUCCESS AS WELL AS 
INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON LOVE AND LOYALTY TOWARDS 
SCHOOL AND ORCHESTRA 


(a) Definite Centering. 


In order to attain complete success in the building up 
of this important school activity, it is important that the 
director give "heart to heart" talks from time to time. 
Here the students must be nade to understand that School 
Spirit just like National Spirit is bound to develop where 
unselfish service exists, The relative greatness of any 


school depends upon its scholastic honors, athletic prowess 


(25) 
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and last but not least the willingness of its’ students 
"to sérve" in whatever capacity they are most fitted, 
The Rotarian's slogan, "He profits most who g¢rves 
best" should be placed at the top of the Bulletin Board 
cinninatng tee: nang apentel vebeapenis, special vensfit 
concerts and engagements, ete. 

In the students must be developed the attitude that 
in bringing honors to the school they honor themselves. 
What school group has a more enviable position of serving 
the community as a whole? 

Recall how during the World War the Orchestra menbers 
gave concerts for the benefit of the Ked Cross, promotion 
of Liberty Loan Drives, Y.M.C.A. Huts, Etc., etc. Reiterate 
how in normal times it can raise money to finanes school 
athletics, the b&brary, insignia pins and extra-curricular 
activities; how it adds to the enjoyment of student social 
life with its musical programs during the Assembly Exercises 
‘Gommencement Exercises, Alumni meetings, rallies, parades, 
field days, etc. Acclaim it the promoter of conmon welfare 
when it is featured in public concerts, Music Week Festivals 
Boys' Week parades, Radio Programs, etc. ete. 

(bo) Emotionalizing: 
‘Orchestra members lacking the proper atti@ude toward: 


unselfish voluntary service should be reminded of those who 

in the past so willingly gave their time and whole-hearted 

support to the organization that lay nearest to their 

hearts, Names should be cited of those who since graduation 
| (26) | 
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have"made good" in their particular branch of endeavor. 
Such former members will be found quite willing to address 
the boys on “What the School Orchestra has meant to me." 
"students must be convinced that the commercial attitude 
("Dellars and Cents") should be supplanted by loyalty, 
love and gratis service for their Alma Mater. After years 
will prove the relatively small intrinsic value of such 
seeming financial shortcomings. 

| (c) Avoidance of Emotional Lessening Methods. 


It is important to constantly fan the flame of interest. 
The orchestra director must be careful in the selection of 
music. True, it mist have educational value, but it must 
never be uninteresting. Instead, it must be of a nature that 
will agpeed to the performer as well as to the average 
audience. Remember that it is the applause that inspires the 
performer. Music should not be so difficult as to dishearten 
the amateur unable to cope with the particular grade of 
compositions studied. 
4. Motives. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 
| The permanent association of enough intensity of highest 
motives or enough variety of motives not in themselves 
wrong to permanently ensure action by an individual or 
_ group, with the highest motives kept conspicuous, 
Distinguishing Method: 
Permanently developing motives to make the individual 
permanently feel the highest motive strongly enough, or to 
often enough feel enough motives not in themselves wrong, 


to ensure action - with the highest motive kept so conscious 
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that it finally becomes the habitual one. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE (ORCHESTRA) 
THE AWARDING OF GOLD AND SILVER SCHOOL INSIGNIA PINS 


Service to the school should receive proper 
recognition. On the Athletic Teams it has been the time 
honored practice of awarding the school letter. So, too, 
activities non«athietic should not be slighted. 

The latter award tight take the form of an insignia pin. 
An excellent design should inbude the school letter of one 
color brought out in relief by the background of another color. 
Thus, we combine the idea of "school letter" and "School colors’. ‘ 


A silver pin might be awarded to the student who has 
faithfully served a year with a creditable scholastic record 
and is a member of the Sophomore Class or higher; a gold pin 
to the student who has served at least two years with an 
enviable scholastic record and is a member of the Junior Class 
.or higher. , 

At first thought, it may seem that the motive of a student 
in coveting a school honor is "low", but by conscientious en- 
deavor to attain the high standards set for the winning of such 
an award, this seentrighy low motive develops into a truly "high" 
and worth-while motive with the educational outcome sought 
fully realized, 

The student learns that in making personal sacrifice for 
the benefit of all (common welfare) he has morally strengthened 
his individual self. In earning his honor, the constant 
reminder of scholastic eligibility spurs him on to do his 
very best in his several subjects and that means that in many 
cases he "surpasses" himself, 

(28) 
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When the award is granted, it results in faith in a 
student's personal ability to surmount apparent obstacles 
and to reach the goal that he has set up for himself, He 
has done more work and better work because he has used much 
of the time spent by his fellow classmates in idleness or 
a surfeit of recreation, He is convinced of the truth 
expressed in the adage, "We can always find time to do the 


things we have learned to love to do." 


5. Standards 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness? 


An objective standard ultimately possible of personal attain- 
ment; immediately attainable steps toward it, arranged in the 
order of their relative attainableness and dependence upon 
each ether; a continuing and controlling personal wish to 
attain them; and continuing highest personal effort at attain- 
ment. : 


Distinguishing Method: 


Build up strong enough motives to ensure a controlling wish 
to attain thems ensure through personal experience an atti- 
tude of self-confidence in one's ability to attain each suc- 
cessive step; to provide through reminders to try, effective 


means of ensuring continual enough recollection of the con- 
trolling wish accompanied by the necessary effort; repeated 
enough practice to ensure highest effort at attainment and 
the habit of highest effort at attainment for each step 
toward the standard. 


(29) 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC COURSES. 
TO FIT THE STUDENT FOR A RICHER, FULLER LIVING BY ELEVATING HIS 
STANDARDS AND THUS ATTUNE HIM TO HIS ENVIRONMENT. 

Let the student try to picture a world without the 
influence of music. If his own musical education has been so 
neglected that it would be no great loss to him, if music were 
removed from his daily experience, let him not value his own 
opinions any more highly than he would those of a blind man who 
might assert that there are no beauties of color, outline and 
form simply because he has not the eyes to sce them. Let him 
rather consider that in proportion to one's understanding of 
any subject and the high standards that he should develop, are 
the worlds of its beauty opened up for his enjoyment. 

In Music Appreciation standards of musical eoustrostion 
are developed as sonatas, symphonies,and musical compositions 
of every conceivable form are analyzed. a | 

Standards of musical expression and sentiment will be 
attained with the study of opera librettos; oratorios and words 
of famous songs. It is here that situations under which these 
compositions came into being should be brought to the attention 
of the students. Moral standards are afforded the opportunity 


of being developed, since he is given the opportunity of voicing 


his likes and dislikes of the characters created, and the musi- 

eal forms involved in the respective rendition of their pinta 
In Instrumental & Vocal Snsemble a standard of tolerance 

is achieved as he studies, sings, and plays the works of com- 


posers of all lands. He develops the spirit of internationalism, 


with "malice toward none and charity for all". He sympathizes 
and is open minded to the contributions afforded through the 
(30) 
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' gultures of all nations. 

Democratic and patriotic standards are elevated as he 
sings and plays the musical works of composers representing 
the flower of our nation. : 

His asin and instrumental work assures him social standards 
for he learns a happy way of using his leisure time. While he 
may be only developing his voice or instrumental ability as a 
hobby, it will eften prove to be his consolation and act as his 
ecard of admission to new friendships and society. 

Incidentally, his achievement of high musical standards 
may earn for him a living. Of course, we do not wish every 
individual to plan to sarn a living through music channels; 
there must always be thousands who make up the audience to hear 
the product of the work of one teacher, performer or composer. 

In Theory and Practice and Harmony he develops the creative 
instinct and approximates standards of expressing musical thought 
which nitherte have failed to come forth. 


{31} 
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Chapter X. Vocabulary Control. 


® Vocabulary" control, the second of the control forms, is based 


») Upom the number and kind of words retained and the associations which 
barely Betain them.. 
Its distinguishing sugzestiveress is its determination of the 


number and kind of experiences recalled, and of the initial suggestive- _ 


ness given them before associations multiply about them. 
Chapter XI. The Control Elements under Vocabulary Control. 


The control elements under vocabulary control are: 
words conspicuously labeling conspicuous experiences; words readily 
retainable through their form; memorized general terms and words 
assembled under them; locations suggestive of many words located in 


them; words or phrases which 


memorized with a general term or lecation, 
themselves become"Word Suggesters", together with words suggested by 


—— 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: © 
The training of the learner to look for words which name 
everything conspicuous enough to have a marked individuality of its ow,, 
with @ consequent, recalling of the conspicuous experiences themselves 
by the words thus retained. 
Distinguishing Method: 

Selecting, creating or making conspicuous any experiences 
which should be made recallable and given right initial suggestiveness; 
making the word which labels a conspicuous experience as strikingly 

conspicuous as the experience itself, through the form in which it is 
written or printed or the manner of its oral use; the calling of attentior 
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to it two or three times in plain connection with an omeerieune still 
conspicuous, and giving it from the outset, any emotional suggestiveness 


which it should have. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
A GRAND OPERA PERFORMANCE. 


In order that the students clearly understand the names given to 
the various parts of the interior of the Grand Opera House, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to sketch upon the blackboard a diagram, conspic- 

uously labeling the various terms used. 


This should include:- Stage; 

Orchestra Pit; 

Proscenium Boxes ( Loges ); 
Orchestra; 

Orchestra Circle; 

Parquet}; 

Parquet Cirele; 
Subscriber's Boxes (Diamend Horseshoe); 

Balcony; 

Baleony Boxes; 

Family Circle; 
Amphitheatre ( Gallery " 
Foyer ( Promenade, Lobby). 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: | 
First, through the retention of a word owing to the impres- 


siveness of its retaining feature; through the recall of some exper~ 
iences associated with it. 
Se too, it may be through the recall of a word owing to its 
partial identity with a word already familiar, and through the accom- 
panying reeall of a common meaning or of an experience associated with 
the word thus recalled. : 
Distinguishing Method: 
Both " self-retainable " and " similar words * have as their 
distinguishing method the making still more impressively 
conspicuous the part which makes them retainable,. 


WusrIC APPRECT ATION . 
‘ Time * IN MUSIC FOMENCLATURE : (33) : 


The word TIME has been used to indicate: 
(1) Rythm; as "the time was wrong" 
et Variety of measure signature; as "“two-four time" 
(3) Rate of speed; as “the time was too slow" 

fo obviate the confusion naturally resulting from this 
three-fold and inexact use of the word, let us adopt these 
changes in terminology:- 

1. Substitute the word “pythm" for the word “time" when 
correcting mistakes involving misplaced accent, etG., @. ge, 
"Your RYTHM in the third measure of the lower score was wrong", 
instead of "Your TIME was wrong.” 

2. Eliminate such blind and misleading expressions as 
"“two-four time", “three-four time" etc. and substitute such 
self-explanatory désignations as "two itd whined, "three 
quarter measure", etc. ~ 

3. Substitute the word TEMPO(plural, - tempi) for the 
word TIME in all allusions to rate of speed, 


The word TEMPC has been used in this connection so long 


by professional musicians that there can be no possible objection. 
to it on the ground cf its being a foreign word. 

fhere is a decided advantage in having a word that is 
understood in all countries where modern music is performed. 
Here is found the principal reason for the papularity of the 
Italian language in musical terminology. If we are to have 
"music notation", that is universal, so that an American is able 
to play music written by a Frenchman or a German, or a Russian, 
then we ought also have a certain number of expressions referring 
to tempo, ete., which will be understood by all. The Italian 
language, the first in the field, is the most universally known 
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in this particular at the present time, and is entirely adequate. 
It should be retained as a sort of musical Esperanto. 
Note the similarity in meaning in anumber of "tempi" terms 


which can be studied in groups:- 


Be 


1. GRAVE (lit. weighty, serious); LARGHISSIMO, ADAGISSIMO, 
and LENTISSIMO indicating the very slowest tempoused in rendering 
music. . : 

2. LARGO (L.Largus, meaning large, bromd); ADAGIO, and LENTO- 
indicating quite a slow tempo. 

HETTO (i.e. a little “largo” )and ADAGIETTO (a little 


“adagio") - a slow tempo, but not quite so slow as "largo", etc. 


4. ANDANTE (going, or walking, as contrasted with running) 
and ANDANTINO = indicating a moderately slow tempo. 

5. MODERATO - a moderate tempo ~ faster than Andante. 

6. ALLEGRO and ALLZGRETTO - a moderately quick tempo, 
allegretto being usually interpreted as meaning slower than 
allegro. The word allegro means Literally hapws joyous. 

7. VIVO, VIVACE (1it. lively) - a tempo between “allegro" 
and "presto" 

8. PRESTO, PRESTISSIMO, VIWACISSIMO and PRESTISSIMO POSSIBLE- 
the most rapid tempo possible, 
Memorized General Terms and Words Assembled Under Them. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 


A memorized general term, its recall of assembled words, 
the association of each word with their ¢ommon meaning, and a 
consequent suggestion of each word's own meaning. 
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Distinguishing Method: 

Group words together by similarity, through memorizing 
general terms as early in individual experience as there is much 
chance of assemblying words under thems enough practice in assembly 
ing words under them to give them likelihood of reeall thw ugh it 
and through each other. : 


MUSIC APPRECIA TION 
MUSICAL FORM 


Impress upon the students that a form is a plan for 
building a certain kind of composition. Concretely illustrate 
to the student the use of the word "plan", : 

If we look carefully at a building, we note that the architect 
has used a plan. It is the structure or design whieh underlies the 
building. He has placed together certain parts in such relations 
of proportion and symmetry that there exists a unified whole. 

In music this implies unity of tonality and of general rythmic 
effect as well as grouping of the various parts of the work 
(phrases, periods, movements) so as to weld them into one whole, 
giving the impression of completeness to the hearer. 

The style which the architect uses is merely the manner of 
‘building. Thus the Egyptians in building used walls but did not 
develop the idea of building a ceiling (top, cover). They used 
canvas flaps as the cover. The Greeks in their stybe developed 
the idea of the flat top (ceiling, cover) extending from wall to 
wall. The Romans improved upon this by developing the idea of 
the arch. The Goths noticed the effect of a road lined with trees 
whose branches were interlocking at a great height. They applied 
what they saw and developed this idea in designing places of 
meeting and worship. 

(36) 


In the same way, the cabinet maker who desires to make an 
article of furniture mst first ask himself of what use it is 
to be. It is use which decides form. If he decides upon making 
a chair, it must have a seat supported by legs or boards. Next 
he decides the style. Arm rests (high or low); a back (high or 
low); a foot rest, etc. may be used. As a result he develops 
a rocking chair; Morris chair; dentist's chair; barber chair; 
. steamer chair; folding chair; tablet chair, ete. etc. 

Next the terms "figure", "motive", "embellishment", “phrage", 
"section", "period" must be made comprehensible. Compare them 
to every d ay experience in the life of the student. 

A figure is a group of tones arbitrarily selected. It may 
be a number of notes or as few as two notes, even one note and 
i a rest. Comparing the work of the composer to that of the 
cabinet maker, we always find the latter selecting wood of various 
shapes and design to use in the building of a chair. The wood 
sélected corresponds to the "figure". 

& motive is a figure selected for elaboration by the composer 
To elaborate means to change without the loss of identity. The 
cabinet maker will take his selected wood and so put it together 
that it will result in a chair. He "elaborates" by adding arms, 
a back, a foot rest, etc. etc. 


An embellishment in music is an ornamentation superimposed 


upon a structure. The cabinet maker will carve legs, shape the 
seat, use inlaid work, etc. etc. 

A phrase ‘ts a eadentially elaborated motive. A “cadence" 
is a falling down of the melodic, rythmic and harmonic effort 
of development. When the cabinet maker has done everything that 
can be of any use in providing comfort, he has reached the cadence 


point (limit of development). (37) 
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A section is a “ee ot properly related phrases. The 
cabinet maker can make his chair one of a group of chairs 
properly related, 1. ¢., a parlor suite consisting of a rocker, 
a settee, arm chairs, etc. : 

A period is a group of properly related sections. Thus 
the cabinet maker can arrange several suites (parlor, dining 
room, bed room, etc.) which are representative of a eertain 
period, a; Louis XI, Jacobean, Queen Anne, etc, 

Students are now ready to understand the larger forms into 
which music is cast and notice in general why the distinguishing 
terms are labeled as they are, 

Unitary fowm - beginning and ending as a unit, 

Binary form ~- Bisected, causing the formation of two parts. 

Ternary form - Return of original theme, resulting in a 

three part scheme. 

Rondo form - A two-fold re-appearance of the theme. 


Sonata piece form, - Themes in contrasting keys. 


Sonata form, - A movement written in son&ta piece form. 


4. Locations Suggestive of Many Words, and Words Located in Thew, 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness: | 

A familiar location, its recall of words located in it, 
their possible recall of each other, and possible suggestion 
of the meaning of each from its location. 

Distinguishing Method: 

Memorizing or frequently enough using in instruction any — 
sort of location rich in its suggestiveness for words, and of 
sufficient practice in locating words in it, to give them a 
likelihood of recall through it and through each other. 
| (38) 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION. THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 


Stage: Asbestos (fire proof) curtain 


3 


2 


Velvet curtain 

Drop curtain 

Scenic “wings" 

Closed scene 

Prompter's Box 

Prompter or Souffleur (Fr. verb souffléur, - 
to whisper) 

Footlights, proscenium lights, ceiling lights, 


spot lights. 


Green room. 
Microphone - Announcer - Gontrol Room, 


Orchestra Pit: Conductor, llusie Score; batonj cues. 


Concertmeister. 

Strings: First violin; second violin; 
wiola; violincello; bass violin; 
‘harp. 

Woodwind: Flute; piccolo, oboe; bassoon; 
double bassoon, English Horn, 
clarinet; bass clarinet. 

Brass Ghoir: French horn; trumpet; trombone 

tuba. 

Percussion: Kettle drums; bass drum; snare 

drum; ¢ymbals, glockenspiel, 
chimes; traps, etc, 


Audience: Patrons and patronesses (subscribers) 


Gritics 


Program: Libretto 


Opera: Grand opera, opera comique, comic Opera, 
light opera, music drama, 

Overture 

Prelude 

Intermezzo 

Entr'acte 

Ballet music 

Soprano (It. h&ghest part sung by female voice) 

Prima Donna 

Coloratura soprano 

Lyric soprano — 

Dramatic soprano 

Mezzo soprano 


Contralto (Part sung by lowest female voice) 


Tenor (Fr. tenere, to hold, - the hggher male 
voice) 


(39) 
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Baritone (barytone) Male voice lower than tenor, 
Basso (Fr. bassus) The lowest male voice. 


Chorus 

Ballet ~ Premiere danseuse (solo dancer) 
Pantomine 

Solo; duet, trio; quartet; quintet; sextet; aria; 
recitative aria. : 


Tableaux 

Voice “purity"; voice "modulation"; voice "color"; 
- 6munciation; carrying power, 

Encore; curtain call; ovation 


Word Sugcesters and Practice in their Use. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 

Recall of a greater variety of words through certain 
association of word suggesters with word-collecting terms or 
word locations; their recall of a still further variety through 
sub-suggesters; associated in turm with them; and the suggestion 
of the meaning of each word by the "suggester" which recalls it. 


Distinguishing Method: 

Selection of word-collecting terns or word-locations 
suggestive of enough words to make more definite suggestion 
worth while for thems the trying out of general word suggesters 
with them, or the selection of specific word suggesters for 
them; practice in assemblying or locating words by the use of 
these adapted or selected word suggesters; and, if found worth 
while, the adaption or selection of sub-suggesters and practice 
with them, for each suggester in turn, etc. | 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
WORDS REFERRING TO DYNAMICS. 


Illustrate to the students how the word DYNAMICS 
(dynamic, ~ the opposite of static) as used in the nomenclature 
of music has to do with the various degrees of power (i. e. 
comparative loudness and ageeeeeo) of tones. 
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The following words referring to dynamics are in 


~ : 


common us¢é: 


Pianisissimo (ppp) as softly as possible; 
Pianissimo ( F very softly; 

Piano (p) sof os 

Mezzo piano (mp) medium softly; 

Mezzo forte (mf) medium loudly; 

Forte (f) loudly (lit. Strong) 
Fortissimo (ff) very loudly 

Fortisissimo (fff) as loudly as possible 


Often we find the terms defined combined with others » a& 


Piano assai - very softly 


Fortissimo possible - as loudly as possible 
Forte piano (fp) = loud, followed at once by soft. 
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Chapter XII. Variation Sieen. 
This is based upon a growing manysidedness of knowledge and 
experience. 
Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 

For concentrated variation it is a continually multiplying 
variety of associations through which a central idea or experi- 
ence can be related to a growing nuiaber and variety of things 
and they to it. 

Distinguishing Method: 

The cumulative addition to anything of associations suggestive 
of a variety of other things, which in turn have associations 
of their own, suggestive of still further variety, and so on 
until a limit is reaéhed through an unattainable complexity 


of suggestive associations. 
Chapter XIII. The Control Elements under Variation Control. 


The control elements are:~ 
(1) temporary Bxperiences; : 
(2) Specifically Suggestive Ideas; 
(3) Memorized General Terms and Particulars associated under them; 
(4) Permanent Locations Suggestive of Many Ideas and Ideas 
Located in them. 
(5) Variation Suggesters and Practice in their Use. 
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Distinguishing Suggestiveness: | 
Many associations yarying with individuals, ineluding not only 
ideas but also words and feelings, and any other form of conduct 
eontrol or control element. 
Distinguishing 


2 Method 
piressively present the details of which the experience consists 
(42) _ 
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through discussion, comppicuous labeling ete.so that while the | 


experience itself is temporary, a different variety of the details 
composing it is retained by each student. : 
) - ‘MUSIC APPRECIATION ge 


A talking machine record of ® Home Sweet Home " recorded by a truly 
great artist, having a clear enunciation and beautiful voive quality 
( interpretive ) acts as a stimulus of the temporary experience. 
(b) 


Place the words of this great wong upon the blackboard :~ 


" Mid pleasures and palaces though we may Foam, 

Be it ever so humble there's no Tass like home, 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there 

Which seek thr' the world, ” ne'er met with el~e-where. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There's no place lile home, 
Oh there's no place like home. 
I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild 
And feel that my mother, now thinks of her child 
As she looks on that moon from our own cottage door, 
Through the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer me no more. 
gee Ce@ ee eee eee 
An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain, 
Oh give me my lowly thached cottage again; 
The birds singing gaily, that come at my call; 
Give me them, and that peace of mind, dearer than all. 


2 eoeeeoe 080% O 


Tell the e's of the * Homeless Bard of Home", oe writer of this 
seng. Born in New York City on June 9th, 1792, he spent many happy 
boyhood jays in EZ. Hampton, L..%. Much of his life was spent in 
wandering through the countries of Hurope. 
As a boy, he showed natural talent for writing, bee: me an actor 
in America and England. 
As a playwright, his dramas met with little success. It was at 
Paris in October 1822, that he wrote the immortal verses which have 
_@ppealed to the heart of the entire race, 
Payne was wandering through the streets homesick and without money 
(43) 


and dentine himself on a park bench wrote the lines of " Home 

Sweet Home ". Payne had previously written a play called " Clari, 

the Maid of Milan * and Sir Henry Bishop, the famous English composer 
had made it into an opera " Clari, the Maid of Milan." 

The new poem was added and sung at Covent Graden, London with 
immediate success.Jenny Lind sang it at Washington, D.C. with Payne 
seated in the first row of the audience. | 

Much of the popularity is due to the melody which was suggested 
‘by an old Sicilian melody. 

Payne returned to America in 1832. Served as American Consul 
to Tunis, Tripoli. Died in Tunis in 1852 amd is buried in Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


(a) Selected Experiences 
The teacher should emphasize how great men have sought their 
homesteads after years of absence. Whether they have been successes 
or failures, the thought comes to all alike. Cite President Coolidge 
and Henry Ford as present day examples. 
Show how home is the Mecca for observance of Thanksgiving Day, 

Christmas Holidays etc..Let the painting,- "Breaking Home Ties"; 

the famous folk g@ongs,- " Home Again ", * Old Folks at Home", 

" The Dearest Spot is Home *, * Home, Home, Can I forget Thee; 

topical songs,- " Goin' Back Home" etc. illustrate effect of home 
upon art and song. 


Get the class to sing, “ Home Sweet 
memorize the words. Ask then “write a theme with the ti&le "Home". 


Home" .Have the students 


Let it deal with an experience that has made the writer appreciate 
the significance and full meaning of the word. 


(44) 
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Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 
Concentratiog about each new idea of a variety of familiar 

experiences, and its probable associations through them with a 

further miscellany of familiar things. 

Distinguishing Method: 


ta) Preparation; 
(b>) Presentation; 
(c) Association. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE BRII 


(a) 


Illustrate how the string instruments have many things in esunitl 
regarding their construction.Every part is most important and 
the bridge is of vital importance. Without it playing is made 
impossible. 


It is no small debt that the world owes to the idea of the 
_bridge. Figuratively it means passing over or getting over 
some difficulty or period of time. 

— (¢)_ Association 


Trace the development of conception that a bridge connects 


two points over a depression of ground or span of water. 

Perhaps the first bridge was the trunk of a tree fallen across 
a rivulet. Primitive people did not have the means of construc- 
tion work. No one knows when bridge building became an art of 
consequence. It was very likely a slow development in length 
and strength from the straight line to the arch. 
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The oldest bridges, like the Sublican Bridge of ancient Rome 
were made of wood. They were called " sublican ° because piles 
were sunk under water for their support. 
Caesar threw bridges over the Rhine. His Roman legions built 
bridges wherever conquests extended. * 
London Bridge was commenced in 1176 and finished in 1209. It 
fell down five hundred years later. 


A bridge aeross a mountain gorge or a wide river is no more 
wonderful than man's attempt to bridge gaps in human lives and 
existence. : 

A erutch. is a bridge,-aids lame and cripples to cross streets. 
A. pair of spectacles,- restores vision and enables the near blind 
ee | a | 
A telescope,- connects near and far; joins aavth ts planets 
and starsf : 
a microphone, - brings outside world of sound to inner ear, 
A hospital,- carries body frem sickness and accident to health 
end hea 
Carnegie Foundation,- bridge for research and general education. 
Rockefeller Foundation,~- bridge for public health and medical 
education. 
Stephen Girard and Russel Conwell,- bridges in the formative span 
from youth to maturity.. 
Salvation Army and Y.M.C.A.,= bridges to human beings. 


Faith,- spans distance from known to unknown, from seen to unseen. 
Imagination,~ spans many a deep, seeming impossible chasm. 

Prayer, the longest bridge. Stretches from time to eternity, from 
heaven to earth. ; 

Death,-the last bridge | 


& carries us over the Aiver doxdan from ty. 
world which now is to that which is to come. 


(46) 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 


Ag large as possible a number of memorized general terms 


having range and recurrence for an individual or group in a par- 
ticular period or environment; the association and, so far as 
possible, the memorizing, with each general term of the common 
element which makes all particulars partly identical with it and. 
with each other;the cumulative identification and subordination 
of particulars under-the general term; and the habit of noting 
characteristic differences between them. 
Distinguishing “Method: ... « 
(a) Goliection; 
(b) Comparison; 
(c) Correction. 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 


WHAT IS THE MARKE ! ‘WEEN *FOLK SONG* AND ORGANIZED 
Z MUSIC ? 


(a)_collection. 


There is nothing magical about the two words "folk song". 
of the people” and like their companion 


They simply mean “songe 


words "folk lore" they were borrowed from the German by the Eng~ 
were 


lish, and,received in England with marked disfavor at first. still 


the fact that they did struggle into healthy existence shows that 

they supplied a need. The French merely used the words “chansons 
populaires".We can sense what the need was in England by outhenen 
ting the two expressions “popular songs" (plural) with the “folk 
song" (simgular). 

In other woxwds the French are keenly aware of the fact 
that their “popular” and "artistic" ideals have rarely differed 
much. Hence they regard their "chansons populaires" merely as 
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hand the English and the Germans view their own popular music as 

a vast body of song, differing intype from the whole mass of their 
composed music, and therefore to be studied historically from a 

different point of view. 

Folk music, so far as we lmow, has existed from the earliest 
times,~ long before the Christian era, in fact. It constitutes a 
a sort of unofficial water-way of organized artistic composition. ‘ 
It never changes much, and it never bothers to get itself written 

down unless,indeed, some outside "collector" from the cultured 
classes thinks it worth his while to record it. | 
(») 


Folk music is not self-existent, like the music of a 
sonata or a symphony, but it exists for one ef two purposes,=- 
dancing, or the delivery of poetry. It consists solely of melo- 
dies; there is no harmony, no counterpoint, no massing of voites 
or instruments. 

Now a time cannot be caught by walking out into the 
fields and listening to the larks singing. That may create a 
wish to make a tune, but the tune itself has to be made, and 
furthermore, it has to be made in the first place by someone. 


We very rarely know the name of the_gomeone who first started 


@ folk song on its path; but he must have existed, and was the 
originator of the tune. 

However, here we see a marked difference between folk 
song and organized music. As our ideas are at present, no one 
would dream of taking (let us say) one of Beethoven's melodies, 

altering it here, polishing it there, taking something away and 
adding something in its place. We allow Beethoven to do that up 
to the moment of its publication, but as soon as it is polished 
we regard it as a semi-sacred personal ubterance on his part. 
(48) 
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Of course it is not that exactly, for he himself owes a great 
deal to his musical inheritance, and to the ideas and to the 
ideas and associations with which he finds himself surrounded. 
But, in the main, we regard Beethoven,- to be left alone, if we 
do not like it; to be played and sung, if we do. 
(¢) Correction. | 

Now this is precisely what does not happen to a folk 


song. Once it is set going, it is everybody's property, to be 

altered, twisted, polished, shortened, lengthened, and generally 
adapted to its purpose. If it is a bad tune, it will very likely 
be dropped altogether, for the taste of the people, except when 


it is perverted from the outside, is good, and when a bad tune 
is played or sung hundreds of times, its weakness cannot be hidden. 
We see then that a folk song which survives is not the 
work of one person, but of many person@. It has been called an 
*“agelumination® which only means that it is a"gluing together® of 
the minds of many peoples Now here we come to the first of two 
interesting points. This process of “gluing together" is governed 
—— the same laws of beauty (in design,balance and climax) as 
the process of artistic composition. The one is unconscious and 
on a small seale of artistry; the other is self-conscious and on 
a large scale of artistry. 
The second point is still more interesting. We have just 
used the words * a gluing together of the minds of many people", 
: but we might have added “ of one nation": and that makes a great deal 
: of difference. We find that underneath the myriad acts of brain and 
muscle that go to the making of a folk song, there is a something 


New 


which comes from the soil itself. Therefore,when a folk song sur- 
vives, it survives not only as a mere melody, but as a melody 
characteristic of this or that nation. 
(49) 


- Hence we geth large number of types of folk songs,-the 

German, the Irish, the Russian, the English and so on. The number 
of these is greater than might be imagined, for it includes not only 
European but also Asiatic, African and American forms. Hach one of 
these has a distinct national character founded originally on differ- 

ences of soil, climate and habits.It is also somewhat influenced by 
the type of instrument that was most congenial to each race,-such as 
bagpipe in Scotland and the fiddle in Ireland. 

Again, some of these tunes preserve for us in the most 

| fascinating way, the “ modal “ flavor of the Middle Ages. 

Of course from time to time collecters have made maniseript 
collections of these folk songs. It was not until about 1870 that it 
began to dawn on cultured people that there was a vast treasure of 

uncultivated but beautiful music existing around them. Then the hunt 
pegan. All the mantiscript collections were dug up, and in some cases 
(such as the Petrie collegtion) published, Amateur collectors arose 
who searched every nook and cranny of every country,-civilized and 
uncivilized. Then folk song societies began to be founded; books : 
began to be written on the subject, and the amateur collector became | 
a professional who needed a lifetime of patient study and comparison. : 
In America, the idigenous folk song of the Indians has | 
proved itself to have little musical vadue, but the Negro melodies,- 


some of them borrowed from Europe, and altered in the true folk song 


fashion, have been of great interest. 


The persistence of folk song was illustrated when Mr. 
Cecil ts Sharp, the English folk song expert, visited the Appalachian | 


{ 


Mountains and collected there between one and two thousand tunes, 
which (with their words) often gave us the "missing links" with the 
English folk songs of the early 17th century. 


The number of folk songs in existence to-day cannot | 
even be guessed. A dim idea may be gained from the fact that more than 


ive thousand have been collected in England alone. From all this 


j mass » it would be scarcely fair to single out one national 
group as having special prominence, | 
Some persons who nate heard the "ragas* of India finely sung 
Y will say that the Indian music is incomparable. Others may prefer 
| the solemn and superbly balanced religious songs of Northern 
Germany. But in general there is some‘agreement that, in variety, 
tenderness and sheer beauty, the genuine irish folk songs stand 
supreme, while for sadness, color and passion, the palm should be 
awarded to the Russians 
One more point before ending this discussion. We already 
know how the Flemish composers of the fourteenth century often 
misufied folk song. They sometimes introdueed the gayest types of 
melody into their church music. We know also how the Elizabethan 
composers delighted to write little choral songs of « happy, un- 
: sophisticated type, and how in the eighteenth century the Londoners 
Py went to the folk song when they set up their Ballad Opera in op- 
position to the Italians. Well, it was just this rediscovery of 
folk song in the nineteenth century that caused the musical awaken- 
ing of so many nations. 
The Germans had long ago founded all their best music on 
their folk song, and for many years composers of other nationali-~ 
ties had been content to accept the results of ‘the German work, 
without inquiring into its causes. But when they began to find 
out that they, as well as the Germans, had a national heritage 
of song, they also began to wonder whether they could not follow 
the German example, and use it for artistic purposes. They said, 
* We have learned so and so from the Germans. How did they learn it? 
The eager was that they had learned it freq sheuselren, 
from their own folk songs and folk dances, and from ,very soil. 
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: ‘This ina ward, shows how the national awakening began in 
many . “uropean countries such as Russia, Bohemia, England, Finland 
and Norway, But the awakening was not the same in all these coun- | 

tries, Some of them sprang up wide awake and blazing with fierce 
musical eneray Others just opened one eye and did what they could 
without disturbing their slumber too much. We shall have to remem- 
ber that "folk song" has always been in existence and has often 


had a marked effect on artistic music of composers. 


gs variation through the memorizing of 
locations of the kind and in the degree which will suggest the create 


est number of useful ideas, and. the location of cvéery new idea in 
the permanent locations in which it wil find the greatest number of | 
useful associations. 
Distinguishing Method: 

Memorizing of the most suggestive locations, and enough 


practice in determining the most suggestive locations for new ideas, 
to develop skill in judgment and to form the habit of judging and 


locating. 


MUSIC mayer 
" THE TWO STREAMS "~ CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC MUSIC, 


The i *“romantic® becomes more and more important as 
the nineteenth century grows older, be ause, after Beethoven there 
is a general tendency to divide up composers into two branches, the ; 
elassical and the romantic : 


Of course it is not impossible to label every com~ | 


poser with one or other of these labels in a hardeand-fast way. All 
the creat gunpesers had a considerable mixture of the two in their 
musical temperaments.But the fact nt wiacnt cal and romantic are 

in common use sheers that there was some difference among the nine- 
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Now we know that at the beginning of the contury, Beethoven 
had devoted his main strength to develop what one may call the 
atic 
type) to the highest piteh of perfection. This music was all purely 
abstract. The interest lay in the musical ideas themselves and in 


sort of music ( that is to say, music of the sonata 


a system of musical relationships for whose complete appreciation 
ome needed close intimacy, deep study, and a mind that was detached 
from the ordinary everyday affairs of life, 
Even in Beethoven's hands it tended when pushed to the utmost 
limits, to become somewhat dry and arid. Furthermore, at his death, 
musicians knew that he had expressed in it everything that it could 


SKPYESS . 


‘However, when Beethoven is not writing purely abstract musie of 
the sonata type, he is often dealing with an intermediate sort of 
music, as one may call it, without letting us into the secret of 
where it comes from. | 


As it is from this intermediate type that the whole school of 


romantic music springs, we may say that Beethoven summed up in his 
own person the classical school, and that he was also the first 


composer of the romantic school. 


Thus, after Beethoven, the general tendency was to give the 
emotional content of the music precedence over the form. Composers 
of the latter school ave said to write in the "romantic" style. 

The tam “romantic® is in no way a reproach, nor does it 
imply any inferiority in the music. As a matter of fact, the vise 
of the romantic school involves a greater freedom in form, a fuller 
play of poetry and imagination, a general artistie evolution and 
independence in comparison with the restraint and formality of the 

classic period, 
The romantic composers have written many pieces with the 


4q a eey) restraint and formality of the classic period. 
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Beethoven is generally regarded as the culmination of the 
Classical school, but Brahms, although living at the close of the 
nineteenth century, was so much at home within classical limitations ° 

that he is ranked with the greatest composers of that period., 

The term classical is often used to distinguish all music 
of a higher class from the popular music of the day. This, however, 
is a colloquial use only, and should not be confused with the 
historieal sense of the word classical as opposed to romantic. 

To sum up then: We would say that in the sieintaitn ccabais 
two partially severed streams are observable,-the giasstenl and the | 
romantic. Both have their origin in Beethoven. The classical strns 
becomes no broader during the century; it is already as broad as the 
banks allow it to be. The boatmen on this stream excel in respectabil. 
ity. The romantic stream, starting as it does from a somewhat nar- 
rower source, gathers force and volume all through the century. The 

boatmen on this stream excel in courage. 

To this it may be added that, in one particular direction, 
both sets of boatmen show a surprising difference from the boatmen 
of the preceding centuries. That direction is their specialism. — 

Up to this time that these two streams began to break off 
from their main headwater, music wes so unspecialized in the minds 
of composers, performers, and audiences, that practically every 
composer undertook every kind of music. What was worse, every kind 
of music was considered suitable for every other purpose besides its 
own. But the idealism and fervor of the romantic movement snatched 
music away from this position of servile drudgery and elevated her 

so that now for the first time begin to appear composers like Weber, 
who devote themselves mainly to one branch of the art. Then come 
others like Wagner and Chopin, who are solely writers of opera 


or of piano music, 
(54) 
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5. Variation Suggesters and Practice in their Use. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: : 
Increase in the number and variety of suggested associatiorm 

through the certain memorizing of them in connection with 

general ideas and permanent locations, in the form most 

readily retainable and wost probably suggestive of additional 

varied associations, and with practice enough in their use to 


make it skillful and habitual. 


Distinguishing Method: 


‘Selection of suggesters that are both general and 


suggestive of variety; putting suggesters into the most 


definitely suggestive form for what they are to suggest; 


making suggesters as readily retainable as possible, the 


z - memorizing of the suggesters and enough review at increasing 
intervals to permanently retain them; enough practice in 
applying them in the types and fields of application in whieh 


they are most suggestive, to develop habit and skill in their 


USCS « 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 

seseaeaeseaeaat THE "SOFT AND LOUD" 

: 3 The piano was invented in 1708 by Bartolonmeo 
Gristofori, but it had to wait for more than half a century 
before it came into general artistic use. Haydn was purely 


a harpsichordist. Mozart the same, except that he adopted 
the piano in his later works without allowing it to modify 


his style. The first composer who was a pianist heart-and- 
soul was Beethoven. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
“progressive Series History of Music" - Cecil Forsyth, Pp. 87-91 — 


(55) 


without the piano, his tremendous development as a sonata 


: writer could not have taken place, 


Almost contemporary with Beethoven were the four 
pianists, - Clementi, Dussek, Cramer and Hummel, A little 
later the frishman John Field who lived in Petrograd taught 
Glinka and added thereto a spice of poetry, which fore= 
shadowed the far wore brilliant abhievements of Chopin. 

When the piano was invented, Gristofori gave it the 
name which he thought ‘would best describe its merits, 

He called it the “soft and loud" (piano e forte); so that 
we may be quite sure that, in his opinion, the chief feature 
of his new instrument lay in the fact that it could play 
"soft and loud", 

Of course, there were other features in the new instru- 
ment. It involved one quite new principlé, the principle 
of sounding a series of stretched wires by means of beaters 
or hammers controlled from a keyborrd, 

In the old dulcimer, the forerunner of the piano, the 
wires were actually beaten with hammers held in the player's 
hands, as they still are in the Hungarian cimbalom, This 
new idea of a mechanical-dulcimer involved the difficult 
invention of a contrivance to prevent the hamuer renaining 
in contact with the wire after striking it. This contrivance 


(called the escapement) can be seen in operation by epening 


any modern piano. 


Here again another invention was necessary. if the 
hammer was pulled back after delivering its blow on the wire, 


the latter would remain vibrating, so that scales and passages 


(56) 


and moving harmonies would become a hideous middle of sound, 
A way had to be found in order to prevent this. 

The method that was eventually adopted was to have a 
separate little felt hammer for each wire. Then, when the 
key was depressed, the felt was removed from that wire, 
the hammer struck the undampemed wire; and, so long as the key 
was kept depressed, the damper remained off the wire and 
allowed it to viorate freely. As soon as the key was redaased 
the damper again closed on wire and stopped vibration, 

Se far, so good, An imperfect instrument of this sort 
would have been something like a harpsichord, only with a 
smoother and rounder tone. The idea that made its development 
possible was the idea of circuiting all the dampers into one 
main switch called the (damper) pedal. When this pedal was 
down, all the strings would be undampad and would remain 
vibrating at the player's discretion, 

This gave him a control of chords and harmonies as complete 
as is possible in the nature of the instrument. IE also helps 
us to understand why Christofori called his invention "soft 
and loud" insteed of a mechanical dulginer. 

On the cletkchord one could not play loud at all. Its 
sound was merely a faint tinkling, (like a music box) but 
with exquisite distinctions of tone that could be heard only 

by microscopic @ars. The harpsichord, on the other hand could 
| play soft or loud, but not at the same time = that is the 
point. One could pull out a stop on a big harpsichord, and 
increase the amount of sound by 100%. It had to be "soft 
en loud", and there was no graduation between the two. 
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Christofori saw the great disadvantages of an instrument 
that was always playing piano (in its tre Italian sense of 
level) or else wrenching the music up to another and louder 
plano. He saw that a "soft or loud" instrument was an 
instrument without a future, and in offering to the world 
his new "soft and loud” he said in effect:"Here is an instru- 
ment with a better tone per se than either the clavichord or 
the harpsichord. It is not soft at one time and loud at 
another, but soft and loud at the same time, according to 
muscular energy with which any particular key is struck. On 
my instrument the shaver cannot only play infinitely softly 
and infinitely loudly, but he ean grade his dynamic changes 
either over a few notes or over a complete musical phrase. 
Furthermore, he can get a force by means of the undamped 
vibrating wires, unknown hitherto in music." 

fhe invention of the “soft pedal" is of much less import- 
anee fundamentally. Various methods have been employed at 
different times to secure this "soft pedal" effect - such 
as the altering of the angle from which the hammers strike, 
and the shifting of the hammers én bloc so that they strike 
only one wire (later two of the three wires) at a time. 
Whatever the method adopted, it should be recognized that 
the “soft pedal" holds a specific place in the modern tech- 
nique, and must certainly not be regarded as a sort of toy 


or echo-effect. 


The piano, aswe have it now, made the harmonic school 
possible, and that would probably be true even if all the 
pianist composers had devoted themselves solely to orchestral 
and operatic writing. On the other hand, the actual develop- 
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ment of the piano side of music has been a great deal 
dependent on the personal peculiarities of the great : 
pianists. A player finds that one type of passages, especially 
congenial to himself, is especially effective in public, He 
experiments with it, elaborates it, and uses it in various 
forms. Finally, it emerges as a new species of piano technique 
ef composition. There is a certain "give and take" between 
the purely pianistie and purely musical side of the matter. 
The wodern harmonic school could not have come into 
existence without the plano. We mist not confuse advances 
in the art of music with advances in the technique of the 
instrument. 
No doubt as & melodic instrument and from the point of 
view of sustaining tones in harmonic combination, the piano 
is not so effective as some other instruments. On the other 
hand, its peculiar advantage in the way of compketeness as 
weined instrument of melody and harmony more than makes 


up for its drawbacks. Its best justification in the face of 
all complaints is the word Chopin. 

fhe things of the soul which this genius brought to the 
piano are precisely the things that Glevate it to a distinctive 
position among instruments. 
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Distinguishing Suggestiveness: . \ 
4 | Method : 
Unvarying Repetition, aided by,- 


(a) Preliminary gradation (otudent mit go trough the 
unvarying sequence ); 
(») Pamiliar sequence innoentation of some new sequence 
to be memorized with familiar sequence); 
(ec) Porm and Interval of Repetition (applied to control 
elements under habit and 
system control) 


Chapter XV. The Control Biements under 
1.Habits specifically useful in themselves. 


(ce) Abilities,Skills and Procedures (sequence in practice) 
eo 2. Habits peculiarly essential to other forms of control. 
sss Be He’ts commonly essential to all forms of control. 


The student in the pre-adolescent stage has a tenden 


° decidedly non-nesthetic. He lacks appreciation of beauty in music, 
: : art, literature, poetry, architecture etc.. : 
| To be sure, he may be enotional in that he experiences joy, 
sorrow, fear etc. which have little or no educational value, but he 
is lacking in sentiment, the higher emotion, which really posi 

This is bec use he has not had sufficicnt interest to pass 
judgment on beauty or ugliness. Not realizing the pleasure or dis- 
Pleagure that follows such Judgnont, ve cannot expect im to be 


Le 
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Se too, up to this time, he fails to diterininnte between 
g@od and bad, because he is so interested in self, that he fails to f 
feel with persons and things or put himself into their places, 

He has not yet reached the stage when he is good because he 


> 
)} 


wants to be good and therefore to always do what is right. Interes- 
ted in self and feeling that the world seems to center around hin, 
he does not wish to do for others,- to co-operate with his fellow 
beings. He is by nature only under social restraint. 

In his logie appreciation, he may have reached the stage 

that he dislikes anything that is false but he lacks the experience 
of thinking straight and loving the truth. 
"i Thus we see that the pre-adoleacent possesses all the traits, 
but his reasoning is cruder. ae 
What a different type of individual he has grown to be, as 
he enters the high school stage (adolescence). New interests are 
manifested. 

He arises to the occasion and becomes conscious of physi- 
cal, mental and morai beauty of persons about him. The physical 
beauties of the universe come to play in his consciousness. His 

emotions become sentiments and he is annoyed by anything that he 
feels is aesthetically ugly. Beauty of form and content in music, 
literature, poetry, architecture etc. interest him. 
a The student now exercises judgment: on what is good and 
: » . What is bad. His behavior towards the opposit sex is at its best. 
| He thinks less of self and desires to serve and take an interest 
in the well being of others. He realizes that he is a social being, 
trying to measure up to an ideal. 
At this time the student begins to love truth for truth's 
sake. He seeks truth in people and the material world about him. 
He is not willing to be told that a thing is true or false, but he 


seeks to discover the thing for himself. 
(43). 


What great educational values the orchestra offers to 
its members ! 

Aesthetically, the character of the student mtst grow as ne 
plays and interprets the beautiful passages of the nasterpieces of ) 
the world's greatest ereators of music. The gomposer has conveyed 
into the concrete form, an experience, an inspiration of his goul. 

It represents a high ideal. The orchestra member in performing, inter- 
preting and seeing its beauty, surpasses himself, rises to a higher — 
level. He becomes uplifted and is a better person for it. 

- fhe student realizes that the success of the organization 


depends upon team work. He must suppress his individuality in playing 


his instrument with that of other players, both in tone and execution, 


No liberty or right must be taken by him, if it be proved that it 


conflicts with the common welfare of the group. 

On the other hand, he is judged by the way de which he perform: 
every duty. His promotion is assured to the degree in which he co- 
operates. He must exer®@ise faith in his fellow members who may not 
possess his skill. Soon he learns that this faith is the greatest 

incentive to successful achievement. Through his sacrifice of time 
and talent for the benefit of the sehool and his orchestra, he learns 
the meaning of the word "love".The ideals of native and foreign 
composers incuicates in his mind an admiration for the human race 
de eknnnn’ « &s he hears representatives of other graups perforn, 
he experiences an admiration for the human race in general and also 
a particular love for any social group, irrespective of race or creed, 
In playing with the orchestra within the schools and outside 
its walls, he contributes to the comaon welfare. This service affords 
him great satisfaction. Each member learns to discriminate good from 
bad music and championsthe cause of that which stands for uplift. 
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In voting for the Manager, Executive Committee and other 


officials, he learns that a deliberate: majority rule is the surest 


safeguard for the common good. Should he be elected to office, he 
soon realizes, perhaps through bitter ex -erience, that he should 
represent those who have comuon welfare at heart. 
Besides, he is affiliated with an organization to practice, 
to apply what he has studied ebout music. 

Through competent guidance, this activity my, if created 
interest is sufficiently strong, prove to be vocational. A student's 
love for music may kindle in him the desire to make it his chosen | 
profession. ; | 

Fron the values that are enumerated, we can readily see 
that the «im of the orchestra should be to make students a volitical, 
moral and social force, spiced with all that is aesthetic. 


Chapter XVI. (see next page) 
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Chapter XVI. Transfer Control. 


Distinguishing Suggestiveness: 

fhe carrying over of any habitual control into 
some — or field of application or new struntion, where 
there are difficulties in the way of application, or where 
it eannot be applied without certain conditions being met. 


oG@e POF FFE HF HOS RSE STE 


Any general useful idea once put into its most 
generally used form, with the other suggesters necessary to 
even a mechanical or matter of general application, <- when it 
has added to it the interconnection with other types and fields 
of experience given by key-objectives and outcomes, a large 
miseellaneous vocabulary and numerous miscellancous associations, 
word and idea suggesters, controlling complexes of outcomes, 
contributory combinations of control elements, and ali other 
complexes and sequences built up about general ideas, may over- 
come, especially in favorable situations, the obstacles in the 
way of transfer. 

pee eres resseseresens 

The Educational Outcomes of High School Music Teaching 
involve interconnections in all the other forms of control and 
control elements. These interconnections are generaliy favorable 
conditions to transfer. They resuit in a miscellaneous transfer 


which is the product of controlling system in general. 
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